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Key to the Stars 



watercolor 

19" x 25" . 1995 

Collection of Gerald and Kristin 




To Nadine, Kamissa and Jonathan who have inspired and enriched my voyage. 



"For small creatures such as we 
the vastness is bearable only through love. 



FROM THE BOOK CONTACT BY CARL SAGAN 
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Introduction 



The counterpoint of the macrocosm and the microcosm, the vast 
and the minute, is a concept that has shaped the evolution of both 
art and science through the ages. It is very much at work today in 
the artistic visions of Greg Mort. 

Some of Mort's paintings show a subtle interplay of the extremes, 
while in others a singular majestic scene dominates. In many works 
he focuses the viewer's attention on seemingly commonplace 
objects that, upon further study, reveal a much deeper meaning. 

Works that transmit a sense of the immensity of the universe are 
exemplified by the painting Stream ofStars;tbe Milky Way, in all its 
dazzling brightness, seems to flow through a deep sea of blue with a 
shell-strewn beach in the foreground. In the symbology created by 
Greg Mort, the shells testify to the very presence of life, and the 
Milky Way is a link between Earth and sky. In his creation Under a 
Billion Suns, the vast depth of the celestial vault and the grand 
sweep of time are confronted by a single earthbound Tulip Shell. 

Man's relationship with the universe has inspired Mort since his 
early work, as in the 1 988 watercolor Into the Night, where a young 
man sitting on rocks contemplates a night sky full of stars. Although 
rendered with a very different pictorial style, Marc Chagall's 1910 
Figure in Front of the Blue Vault creates the same sensation and can 
be considered an anticipation of Mort's sensibility. 

The microcosm aspect of Mort's artistic world is illustrated by his 
rendition of a silver spoon that cradles miniature shells (Silver 
Spoon); by a collection of rocks and shells — and one miniature 
moon — carefully balanced in a latticework of sticks (Sticks and 
Stones); by a stamped envelope celebrating the Apollo moon 



landing (Special Delivery); and by an intriguing apple, suspended at 
the border of an embroidered tablecloth and challenging the laws 
of gravity (Second Dream). 

Three scenes in which Mort paints the Moon at play with the 
clouds (The Shining Sea, Ring Around the Moon, and Silver Ribbon) 
recall a time four centuries ago when, in 1 609, the German painter 
Adam Elsheimer produced one of the very first examples of the 
naturalistic nocturnal landscape. Accurately depicting the 
constellations in the sky, it would stand as a prototype for the great 
masters who came after him — Greg Mort among them. The title of 
Elsheimer's painting is The Flight into Egypt, and as with Mort's 
work, the Moon, the stars and the Milky Way dominate the scene. 

Mort's voyages through powerful landscapes — where the earthly 
elements of water, stone and evergreen vibrate in unison with the 
imposing aspects of the night sky (Forever Maine, Northern Comet, 
River of Night) — bring us to a heightened sense of being part of 
the Cosmos. 

As an astronomer, I am thankful that Greg Mort is inspired in part by 
the same events and heavenly bodies that I study. The collection of 
images in Voyages invites everyone to share in his passionate 
appreciation of the world around him — from swirling galaxies to 
spiraling shells, and from the glacier-carved coastline of Maine to the 
hand-sewn lacework of an heirloom tablecloth. Enjoy the journey. 



Francesco Bertola 

Professor of Astrophysics, The University of Padua 

Author, Via Lactea: The Milky Way in History and in the Heavens 
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Night into Day watercolor 

ii" x 28" . 1004 

Collection of Debbie Fleuchaker 



Most of us exist in a daytime world. We think of the day as a 
kind of "reality." And yet the day is, in many ways, a deceit. 
What we really see during the daytime hours is an ocean of air 
illumined by the Sun and creating a wonderful canopy of blue — a 
comforting presence not unlike the blanket we wrapped up in as 
a child. Only at night do we see the true world before us: a vast, 
ancient, star-studded abyss. Some part of us resists the notion of 
a dark universe. Even this painting, Night into Day, betrays my 
subconscious belief in a sunlit Cosmos: In reality, the day should 
be folding back to reveal the night. 



Stream of Stars watercolor 

28" x 28" . 1984 

Collection of Mr. and Mrs. John D. Coffee 



From our Earthly perspective at the edge of the galaxy, the Milky Way flows 
as a sparkling golden river across the night sky. That was the view from the 
dawn of time until 1 609, when Galileo first trained a telescope on the 
heavens. Stream of Stars pays tribute to that grand sweep of time. 

It also refers to the kinship between the oceans of Earth and the oceans of 
space, and how, just as our watery sea gave birth to life on Earth, the Milky 
Way gave birth to Earth itself. We, on our planet, are adrift in a sea of 
space in much the same way a seedpod floats in the oceans of Earth. 

The painting's perspective — a snail's eye view from the beach, where the 
spiraling cases of shells mirror the churning spirals of the galaxies — brings 
the worlds of the finite and the infinite closer together. 
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Shades of Night watercolor 



Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Kevin Lipson 



East of Midnight watercolor 

21" x j8" . 1987 
Collection of Linda L. Bean 



Rhythm may seem more applicable to a composer than a painter, but art too 
must sing. In Shades of Nighttbe visual rhythm lies in the repeated 
triangles of the fabric, the negative triangles between the shades, and the 
five negative triangles that outline each starfish. From this perspective, the 
composition is a symphony of triangles. 




Forever Maine oil 

?o" x 40" . 2002 

Collection of Mr. and Mrs. A. Duer Pierce III 



The summer of 2002 marked my twenty-fifth year of painting in Maine, and I noted the anniversary with the large- 
scale oil on canvas Forever Maine. The glacier-scoured rocks and stately firs depicted here lead out to the 
Marshall Point Lighthouse, a few hundred yards from our summer home and studio in Port Clyde. With little 
ambient light by night, the locale gives full play to the starry sky. Fierce storms pound the rugged Maine coast 
relentlessly, but its granite bulwarks hold. 



Stewardship II watercolor 

16" x 28" . 1996 

Collection of Vice President and Mrs. Albert Gore. 




After President Clinton acquired the original Stewardshipw/atercolor in 1991 (page 56), it 
may have seemed unlikely that Vice President Al Gore also would come to own an original 
work. Then, in 1996 the National Democratic Committee asked me to create a special 
painting with an environmental theme that would be presented to the Vice President. 
I was familiar with Gore's book Earth in the Balance. In keeping with the concerns he 
expressed there, I chose to depict our fragile planet on shifting sands, an expression of 
the uncertainty that surrounds our environmental destiny. 

The delicate glass sphere denotes the thin film that is our atmosphere, and the satin 
ribbon symbolizes the measurable damage we humans are inflicting on the world ecosystem — progressive 
effects revealed through scientific scrutiny and data. 

The Vice President seemed genuinely surprised and pleased to receive the original watercolor, and I was 
thrilled to see Stewardship //in the hands of one so instrumental in alerting us to the perils Earth faces. 



Vice President Al Gore and Mrs. Gore receiving Stewardship II from Greg. 
Photograph courtesy of the Greg Mart Family Archives. 




Mussel Ridge watercolor 



Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Christopher Kloman 





Spirals watercolor 

21" x 28" . 1987 

Collection of Barbara M. Goodbody 

The spiral is one of the most ubiquitous patterns in nature. Found repeatedly 
in plants, animals and the heavens, it also enriches such sciences as 
biology, physics and mathematics. I see the spiral as one of the visual notes 
that compose the rhythm and harmony of the natural world. 

As an artist, I try to use any pattern's manifestations as notes in a visual 
song, to create a tune that is at once fresh but familiar. After all, the same 
spiral that shapes a small shell and a vast galaxy also determines the 
arrangement of seeds on a pinecone and the swirl of water as it drains out 
of the kitchen sink. The great cosmic symphony is going on all around us. 



Golden Spiral watercolor 

14," x 22" . 1999 

Collection of David H. Hickman 



This watercolor incorporates the Fibonacci ratio, also known as the golden ratio, 
into its proportions. The ratio is based on the Fibonacci sequence developed by 
brilliant twelfth-century mathematician Leonardo Fibonacci. It begins with the 
numbers 1,1,2. After that, each new figure is the sum of the previous two: 2+3=5, 
and 3+5=8, and so on (2,3,5,8,13,21,34, ...). Further along, the Fibonacci ratio of 
1:1.618 becomes apparent when any numeral is divided by its predecessor. 

Drawing right-angle lines with one side 1.618 times longer than the other creates a 
perfect rectangle. And scribing a square within the rectangle — using the length of 
the shorter side — leaves another golden-ratio rectangle remaining. Repeating this 
pattern makes a series of ever-decreasing squares and golden-ratio rectangles. 
Arcs penned from the inward corner of the squares create the classic spiral. 
Golden Spiral celebrates this powerful mathematical expression, one of the 
fundamental underpinnings of nature. 




Earth from the Moon 



-water co lor 

21" x 28" . 1997 

Collection of Mrs. Wilma Maust 




Cosmic Ocean 



water co lor 

21" x 28" . 1985 

Private Collection 



